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A Love Letter To 
Almighty God 


about his future—if any. The 
flowers have been picked, and the 
garden curried. The squirrel and 
the chipmunk have disappeared, 
to the exasperation of the cat. The 
first blue jay is scolding the last 
of the tenant crows—a shivering 
wretch eager to break his lease on 
the woods and find some neigh- 





The Power Of Love 


By Rev. Emile Briere 











LADY OF WHITEHORSE 
HOSTEL OPENS DOORS 


By Rev. Eugene Cullinane 


It has been my privilege during 
the last year to attend a number | 
of Catholic Conventions, and to) 
travel rather extensively—meet- | 
ing hundreds of people who are vi- | 
tally concerned about the present | 


borhood with better air condit- 
ioning and a better heating sys- 
tem. Men talk about the partridg- 
es they saw and missed, and 
about the deer they hope to see, 
and not miss. Hail, snow, ice, and| tragic world situation, vitally con- 
stormy winds are massing to as-|cerned about the needs of the 
Sail us. 'Church at this fearsome time of 
Nearly the Year’s End |history. I met with, and listened 

It is November, the month of|to, many specialists . . . priests, 
chrysanthemums and asters, the| theologians, educated and dedi- 


Our Lady of Whitehorse now reigns in peace over our new 
Indian hostel, built by the government; and those lay apostles sent 
by Madonna House to constitute the Staff are getting used to their 
new jobs. But what a time there was, getting everything ready! 


Inspection of the hostel began by government officials, as 
planned, on August 23. It lasted three days. We still could not get 
into the building to do any work, because the floors had to be mop- 
ped, waxed, and polished by a sub-contractor. He worked day and 
night over the week-end, and we took over the building on Monday, 
| Aug. 29th. There were many difficulties and mishaps in the work 
of laying the sewer and water lines, so we had no water, and no heat, 


By Eddie Doherty 











Dear God, Master of sinners 
and of saints; Once more I write 
You about Blessed Martin and 
our urgent need of him. For every- 
thing, these days, recalls him to 
my mind. 

I hear music in the clouds. It 
makes me think of a _ pack of 








hounds in chase. I know dogs can- 
not fly—even if there are bird 
dogs. Yet I wonder even as I look 
up. 

Chevrons of black specks go 
sliding across the blue sleeve of 
the sky; wide, uneven, moving 
V’s. Wild geese! There is an or- 
derly disorder in their ranks, a 
spirit of give and take in their 
discipline, in their direction, in 
their alignment. They do not 
move like a squadron of planes, 
nor yet like a flotilla of destroyers. 
They move like so many silly 
geese. They are hurrying south! 
Winter is hurrying north! 

Strutting Trees 

The trees that strutted with 
such vanity a day or two ago— 
and only a tree can strut stand- 
ing up—are quaking now in the 
ruffianly winds. And: they are 
getting rid of their glorious Au- 
tumn treasures in as much a 
panic as men and women in the 
path of hostile armies. Millions of 
red and purple and orange and 
yellow leaves are hurled from 
their topmost branches dancing 
down to their doom like the wick- 
ed angels out of the heights of 
heaven — fluttering down to 
the roads and the fields like 
flags of heaven—fluttering down 
to’ the roads and the fields like 
so many flags lowered quickly in 
surrender. And all the ferns have 
died, standing stiff and sere. Per- 
haps they died of fright. Winter 
is bringing up its guns. 

The days are thin and stunted, 
Lord. And the nights have put on 
weight and stature. The river has 
shrunk. A rainless and brookless 
diet has starved it. The grasshop- 
per has lost his zip. He jumps like 
Mark Twain’s loaded frog. (Say 
hello to Mark for me, Lord, and 
tell him how much I admire him.) 
The dragon fly—who looks more 
like a rusty nail now than the 
jeweled pin he resembled last 
week—rests his tired body on a 
white rock in the sun. And, like 
the grasshopper, he - wonders 
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month of all the souls in Purga- 
tory—God, give them rest — the 
month of all the saints, the season 
of Thanksgiving, the season of 
football massacres and maimings. 
How does that song go, Lord... ? 

“Shame, shame, on you, Notre 

Dame— 

Keeping the Irish out of the 

game, 

Using Norwegians and Polish 

and French 

While all the 

bench...” 
Rum tum te tum tum, how 
does it go..? 
“There goes Kluczynski 
through the line. 
Where in the heck is Danny 

O’Brien . . .? 

I seem to have forgotten it. Not 
that it matters, I was working up 
to the fact that Blessed Martin’s 
feast day also comes in November, 
and that, both in heaven and on 
earth, something should be done 
about it. 

Lord, You alone know how dil- 
igently Blessed Martin worked for 
You during his 60 years of life. 
You granted his’ wish to be in 
more than one place at once; even 
to be in as many as five different 
spots, and five different occupa- 
tions, at the same time. You 
furthered his desire to work like 
half a dozen men for You, and 
You gave him, it seems, as many 
bodies as he needed for his many 
tasks. 

St. Martin de Porres? 

Fr. Norbert Georges, one of 
Your Dominican priests, who is in 
charge of the Blessed Martin 
Guild, in New York, has told me 
that Pope John, Your representa- 
tive, intends soon to canonize the 
the marvelous Dominican lay 
brother. This is good news, Lord. 
But what about his friends, the 
martyrs of Uganda? It is true 
they lived and died two centuries 
and more after Blessed Martin 
went to heaven. Martin died in 
1639, the martyrs in 1886. But 
who could be closer to him than 
they? 

Lord, You know all the tragedy 
of modern Africa, the persecu- 
tion of priests and nuns in Kenya 
and the Cameroons, the seizing 
of Catholic schools and missions 


Irish sit on the 


down 


tinent.” The Church is 
Africa, so dearly won for You. 


relentlessly. 

What would happen, I won- 
der, if You inspired the Holy 
Father to canonize the martyrs 
also—to give Africa thirty or 
forty or a hundred or more new 
saints? Wouldn’t colored people 
everywhere—and they comprise 
most of the people of the world— 
realize that Your Church holds 
all men dear, all equally privileg- 
ed? And wouldn’t they rejoice— 
even in Red China? 

His “Western Blood” 

There was some “white blood”’ 
—so some call it—in Blessed Mar- 
tin de Porres. There was some 
“western blood” in him. He was 
the son of a haughty Spanish 
grandee; he was the son of Afri- 
can slaves. He was born of a 
white father and a Negro mother. 
He was one of the greatest mir- 
acle workers. of all times. He could 
not only put himself into half a 
dozen bodies and be in half a doz- 
en places at the same time, he 
could raise the dead, he could pass 
through locked doors and win- 
dows without leaving 
finger print on pane or panel. 


had “‘white blood” in him 
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|cated lay people. Some are engag- 
ed in an organized apostolate, 
others in a personal one. 
I met also many little people, | 
also vitally interested in doing) 
their part as active members of| 
the Mystical Body. I met a num-| 
ber of our separated brethren, | 
dedicated men and women. 
What Solutions? | 

Out of all these meetings, these 
lectures and discussions, one com- 
mon fact stands out: there is a 
great seeking, a healthy and 
sound reappraisal going on in the 
Church and among men of good 
will outside the Church. And the 
characteristic of this reassess- 
ment, of this questioning among 
our own, is love of the Church, 
fidelity to the Church. | 
In pre-Reformation days, a simi-| 
lar situation existed. Priests, the- 
ologians, deplored the abuses, the 
weaknesses, the limitations of the 





indicated, and reform did take} 
place with the 
Council of Trent. Great 
and great popes found solutions 
while remaining faithful to the 
Church. Others, very often help- 
ed by the greed of princes, found 
no solution except outside the 
Church. 

Today we benefit from the work 
of the true reformers. For in spite 
of weaknesses, in many ways the 
Catholic Church has _ perhaps 
never been stronger. The errors of 
the other reformers, and our own 
mistakes in dealing with their 
spiritual descendants, are ‘gradu- 
ally being remedied. Pope John 
XXIII will go down in history as 
the Pope of the open heart, of the 
open hand. 

Good and Evil 
new problems 


But, arise 





Our Lady of Whitehorse 
Pray for us 





The pastoral theology of one age 


can be ineffectual in solving the 
pastoral problems of another age. 


We have witnessed in our gen- 


eration the magical transforma- 
church at that time. Reform was| tion of words under the pressure 


of new ideas, new discoveries, new 


coming of the|investigations. We are well aware 
saints|0! the difficulties of communica- 
\tipe with one another—let. alone 


w.th the peoples of another rate, 
another nation, another religion. 
Time to Change 
The newly ordained priest, as 
he leaves the seminary to preach 
the Gospel, quickly learns that he 
must change his vocabulary if he 
wants to be understood. So also, 
the lay apostle, the graduate from 
a Catholic college, needs to learn 
the language of his contemporar- 
ies. Communication increases in 
difficulty when we consider the vi- 
olent and varied emotional reac- 
tions to the same word. A speak- 
er is often puzzled at his inability 
to share with others simple basic 
ideas, such as “‘father’’, “mother”, 
“family”, “love”, “God”. 


rocky by-pass through the bush. 


Knight Has Busy Day 

For some weeks no trucks or 
vans could approach the building 
because of the huge ditches that 
surrounded it on all sides. Finally 
one side was back-filled; and then 
we were swamped with a deluge 
of furniture and equipment of all 
kinds. Phil Knight arrived, 
from Combermere, at the exact 
moment we needed him most des- 
perately. He helped Paul Holland 
and Sean O'Callaghan unload, 
uncrate, and carry in the supplies. 

Edith Scott and Mary Penny- 
father and Janet Hill arrived on 
the 3lst. They had missed four 
consecutive nights’ sleep, coming 
by train and bus. So we made up 
a temporary girls’ dorm at St. 
Joseph’s; and they slept for six- 
teen hours. Their first day of 
work at Our Lady of Whitehorse 


and we could gain access to the building only by a primitive and 


(Editor’s note. That is the official 
report, since Father Gene is the 
superintendent of the hostel. But 
the story isn’t complete without the 
following notes made by Paul Hol- 
land days before the hostel opened. 
Paul wrote, on “a beautiful Sunday 
morning with a blue sunny sky and 
a scattering of spun cotton clouds”. 
Probably it was only on a Sunday, 
sunny or not, that he had time to 
Here’s what the man says:) 


By Paul Holland 


Operation Hostel is in full 
swing. The basement is crammed 
with furniture and equipment 
which has been flowing in for the 
past two weeks. The north end of 
the boys’ wing, where shelving has 
been introduced, now gives the 





Hostel was the first day of Sep- 
tember. 
We were commuting to’ Mary- 





through the centuries. The world 
is a living 
change. And mankind is constant- 
ly torn between good and evil, 
constantly 
against God. The devil finds new 
ways through the years to con- 
fuse us, to set up divisions, to pro- 
mote evil. 


the world remains forever un- 


Often he may wonder at his 
own lack of enthusiasm for these 
very same simple basic ideas. 

As the world has become com- 
plex, so have we begun to dis- 
cover the complexity of our own 
nature. Hence the complexity of 
apostolic work. Hence the need 
for questioning, for reappraisal. 

The characteristic of this mod- 
ern self-criticism within the 
church is fidelity to the Church. 


thing, subjdct to 


tempted to _ rebel 


The living Body of Christ in 


in Tunis and the Sudan, the 
crazy attempt to defy Nkrumah 
of Ghana, the injustices shown 
the Negroes in South Africa and 
other sections of the “dark con- 
losing 


Your enemies are everywhere, 
pressing on violently, implacably, 


even a 


But he could never deny that he 


changing in its essentials, its doc- 
trine, its worship. But in accident- 
als, in its approach to an age or 
a nation, it must constantly be on 
the alert for new ways to deal with 
new problems according to old 
principles. For new applications 
of these principles. For new ways 
of bringing the Christian message 
to its people. Of building the body 
of Christ. 


All-Saint's Day 

















Cut by Keith Holden 





I do not think that we shall wit- 
ness heresies or schisms on an 
appreciable scale, in the 20th cen- 
tury. For this, after God, we 
should thank the Council of 
Trent and the great popes of the 
last hundred years. Particularly 
St. Pius X. 
Time To Learn 

People are asking “how can I 
become a better Catholic?” not 
“how can I reform the Church?” 
Here are a few examples of the 
questioning and _ reappraisal 
which I witnessed in the last year. 

At the Mission Convention in 
Washington, DC, which brought 
together some 800 priests, nuns, 
and lay people representing the 
Mission Sending Societies of 
America, the principal topic of 
discussion was identification with 
others. Missionaries stated we 
Should have a great respect for the 
culture to which we are bringing 
Christ. They insisted on the need 
of learning well the language, 
the customs, the philosophies, the 
religions of these people. We 
should go there, they said, to be- 
come their friends and servants, 
to live a little more as they live. 

We should be extremely careful 
not to bring with us our own hu- 
man scale of values, our Own cus- 
toms and culture. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


house for meals, which wasted a 
lot of time. So, on Sept. 2nd, we 
decided to start meals here, carry- 
ing our water in a big milk can in 
the back of a car. Jan prepared 
our first meal that evening. 

There were just enough incon- 
veniences to give our work the 
taste of pioneering. The building 
was chilly and damp—it still is— 
and the weather was cold and 
irequently rainy. 

Our Lady’s birthday, Sept. 8th, 
was a beautiful day. All worked 
hard, as usual. The day before we 
had offered, at Maryhouse, the 
first Mass in honor of Our Lady of 
Whitehorse; and we prayed that 
she would ask her husband, St. 
Joseph, to see that we had water 
in our new hostel. 

St. Joseph Answers 

The water came, on that day, 
Sept. 8th. Also, on that date, the 
telephone company got wires up 
to the Protestant hostel, and in- 
stalled a phone there for both 
places, ours and our Protestant 
friends’. Another thing happen- 
ed this day; we got our new nine- 
passenger station wagon. And at 
supper someone said, ‘“Let’s move 
in tonight.” 

Paul had been sleeping in the 
basement since Aug. . 19th, to 
guard our groceries, as we can- 
not yet lock the outside doors— 
for parts of them are missing. 
And for the past week Phil has 
been sleeping on the first floor. 
Both were using six blankets 
apiece. Some thought it would be 
nice to move in and make Sept. 
8th our “Foundation Day”. Some 
hesitated because it was so cold. 
Jean Capets said she hated cold, 
but thought we should make a 
little sacrifice for Our Lady. We 
took a vote. It was almost unan- 
imous, only one Staff Worker ab- 
staining. So we went to Mary- 
house, got our “night gear”, and 
had a party, to which we invited 
the Maryhouse group. Mary Ruth 
dashed off a song. 

Dominus Nobiscum 

It was 11.30 when we went to 
our various beds in this mammoth 
silent, ice-conditioned house. But 
the cold, in some mysterious way, 


impression of a supermarket. And 
one of the two small _ storage 
rooms is bulging with about 7 
tons of bagged flour, oats, sugar, 
| potatoes, carrots, etc. The other 
room, across from the laundry 
and meant for linen storage, is 
at present my boudoir. For the 
past week I have been sleeping 
there to deal with prowlers, 
though methinks that in case of 
an encounter it is debatable who 
would deal with whom. 

With the exception of tne boiler 
room, and a few minor jobs, the 
hostel is completed. However the 
laying of the water and sewage 
pipes is still proceeding. Conse- 
quently there is no heat or water; 
and neither the machinery nor 
the plumbing can be tested. There 
are minor imperfections in the 
painting and carpentry, which 
the contractors are obliged to cor- 
rect, and which correcting will 
probably endure for weeks. How- 
ever the hostel of Our Lady of 
Whitehorse is a beautiful thing 
to behold. 

Hands Off! 

The kitchen comes to mind 
first. It is an excellent job of en- 
gineering. There are machines 
and gadgets. seemingly for every 
conceivable operation, and all 
brashly gleaming in _ factory- 
fresh newness. The auditorium is 
a showplace. Gleaming hardwood 
floor. Rows of huge windows 
which rise right up to the roof. 
An attractive stage. Everything so 
glowing and pristine that to mar 
it with a footprint or fingermark 
would seem a desecration. 

Ah well, very soon it is going 
to tremble with the thunderous 
hoofbeats of many little patties! 

The exterior decoration is sure- 
ly the most striking element of 
the building. It is done in huge 
sections, a blue-green alternating 
with a sort of mandarin-orange. 
It has to be seen to be believed. 
It is gaudy, bold, even garish. Yet 
each time I see it I like it more. 
It is so uninhibited and gay. I am 
sure the children will love it. 
Yesterday we unpacked bed 
springs and mattresses, carried 
them up to the top floor, and set 
them up in the dormitories, all 
the while dodging, or trying to 





wasn’t cold at all. The mountains 
were bathed in moonlight and the 
stars were bright. I have never 
seen the Northern Lights so 
splendid, so entrancing. The next 
morning I offered the first Mass 
in this new building. Our Lady of 
Whitehorse has taken possession 
of her new home—and now her 





dodge, the cleaning women. We 
got the main dorm done, in both 
wings. Thirty-six beds in each. 
But it took us until nearly 10.00 
o’clock at night. Then we went to 
Maryhouse and had a little party. 
Cake and ice cream. This in honor 
of Phil Knight’s arrival. Phil 
hasn’t had time yet to catch his 





Son, Our Lord, is with us! 


breath. 
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WHERE LOVE IS—GOD IS 


Perhaps we should reconsider what so many of 
us Catholics have been saying about the TV. Perhaps 
we should give it another look, another thought, and 
realize its immense potential. 


By doing so perhaps we should consider taking 
a second look at ourselves, and ask ourselves why— 
we—as intelligent Americans and Canadians have not 
entered this tremendous apostolic field with zeal and 
energy . ... not only maybe because we are Catholics .. 
but also because we are, perhaps, decent beings who 
understand the power of that medium for good and 


for evil. 


- = - 


Strange how the eyes of a camera reveal so 
much of the intangibles and invisibles of a human 
personality. 


Soul-shaking are those revelations. Take the U.N. 
As the camera panned across face after face, and 
lingered on the outstanding personalities, gathered on 
that historic occasion in the house of glass, one could 
almost see the souls of men. . . at least their minds 
through the eyes of a machine irivented by man. 


As the machine eyes showed the world, day after 
day, in the historical happenings of these momentous 
gatherings . . it seemed to the viewer that good and 
evil was being unrolled on a film not taken by a 
machine. 





There were moments of deep and strange realiz- 
ations of this. Mr. K. had finished a speech, and the 
cold icy fingers of fear must have touched every 
viewer. There was power and threat in the stocky 


figure. 


Unreason and unpeace . . . stemmed from 
the face. And all other faces reflected the tensions and 
the fears. 


Then, suddenly, a door seemed to open.. and 
a quiet iuan, dressed in light colored garments from 
the East, walked into the assembly. 


The viewers must have relaxed, the world over, 
as did the members of the assembly. The face of Mr. 
K seemed to change when Mr. Nehru walked in. It 
was mostly a change that could be seen in the eyes 
of the peopie. There was something spiritual about Mr. 
Nehru. . . some peace . . . some message that went 
from his eyes, and his facial expression, to everyone 
who saw him . . And the intangibles of hope became 
tangible. 


And the hope centered, or seemed to, in that 
man, who is a pagan according to our Christian ideas 
... but who strangely enough makes us all think of 
Christ . . or so it seemed. 


After it was all over, and the souless camera 
had revealed again and again the soul of man... 
one question must have come to the mind of many. 
Why hasn’t the Christian West produced one single 
figure WHOSE SPIRITUAL FACE BRINGS PEACE 
AND HOPE INTO THE HEARTS OF THOSE WHO 
BEHOLD HIM? 


Is it because the west hasn’t such a figure? 


The west may lose the ultimate battle of our 
modern world ... the battle for souls and minds of 
men. 








For Sinners Only 


By Eddie Doherty 











If you are a holy Joe, blow! 
Scram! Stop reading this. This is 
for sinners only. If you're one of us, 
stick around. This is for you. 


The pilgrimage began with the 
entry of the cake. A number of 
singing maidens carried it in. It 
was a blue or green cake with a 
white frosting. It was decorated 
with a small statue of the Madon- 
na, a beautiful red heart, and 
seven burning tapers. It was Sept. 
15th, the feast of Our Lady of 
Sorrows. The candles represented 
the seven sorrows, the swords 
that pierced her heart. 

The cake was exhibited to all of 
us, and then brought to me so 
that I might blow out the candle 
lights. I did this with one gust 
of breath. And then the cake was 
cut—and discussed. Someone 
had been baked to honor Our 
Lady. 

Blue Cake Mix 

“But it’s really blue”, someone 
else replied. 

“It’s really green!” 

“No. Maybe it looks green. But 
it’s actually blue. I saw the cook 
put a bottle of blue goo into the 
batter.” 

“Blue glue?” 

“No. Gloo boo. I mean blue 
goo.” 

“Then why is it green?” 

“Tt isn’t green; but if it is, then 
it’s because the blue goo got 
mixed with the egg yolks; and 
blue and yellow make green.” 

We had begun supper at 5 
o’clock, so the pilgrimage could 
start immediately after dishes, 
and before the sun set. Everybody 
was going to walk to the shrine 
and back—everybody but Father 
Callahan and me. The road is 
only a mile or so; but it is a long, 
hard, unaccommodating, un- 
friendly mile; and part of it winds 
up a very steep long hill. Any 
doctor would tell me, I knew, that 
I should not attempt to walk that 
distance, or to climb that dreadful 
slope. I would not be permitted to 
travel with the others! The bitter- 
ness of it! I should have to sit in 
a car and be driven! And Father 
Cal must also deny himself the 
joy of walking, for he would have 
to drive the car! Ah well — into 
each life some rain must fall. 
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Little Red Banty Car * 

The car was the little red Ren- 
ault my wife Catherine received 
as a birthday present on August 
15th. She named it Red Wind, in 
honor of the Holy Ghost, “the 
Crimson Dove”, the Mighty Wind 
of Pentecost, the Wind that blows 
her, Tumbleweed that she is, 
wherever His will desires her to 
be. Fr. Cal was taking the occa- 
sion, this feast day of Our Lady 
and this pilgrimage to her, to give 
the car his blessing. 

We went ahead, Father and I. 
He managed to get Red Wind up 
the Hill, but not in high. No in- 
deed. Nor in second either. French 
cars aren’t built for rugged Can- 
adian hills. But then, I don’t 
think I’d have made it, even in 
low, if I were walking. Maybe I’m 
not meant for those hills either. 

The statue of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows was given us by the Precious 
Blood Sisters of London, Ontario. 
They loved it, but they had too 
many other statues to give it a 
decent display. They hated to 
part with it; but they knew it 
would be more than welcome at 
Madonna House; and that we 
would find room for it. It is made 
of metal, Bronze, perhaps. It was 

inted blue and white and yel- 
ow. We repainted it, giving Our 
Lady a red gown and a black 
mantle edged with gold. Red for 
the color of sunset and dawn that 

roclaims the might of her 

‘ather; red for the fire of the 
Holy Ghost, her ; red for 
the color of the blood shed by 
her Son. Black for the blackness 
of the night that came to cloak 
the Body nailed so tightly to the 
cross; black for the blackness of 
the sins that nailed Him there; 
black for the blackness of the 
souls that He redeemed. Gold for 
the gold of her pity and her love. 
And when we had done painting 
her we assigned her to Carmel 
Hill. 8 le 

By An Empty Cross — 

Carmel Hill is a sort of mo- 
mento of Phil Larkin, an old Staff 
Worker who once owned the farm. 
We have a dormitory there for a 
number of men. The statue stands 
by the roadside, near the house. 
Skilled carpenters in Madonna 
House built a shelter for it, with 
the upright beam of the cross 
rising above Our Lady’s head — 
an empty cross, the beam cut off 
just above the foot-rest. There was 
much love in the making of this 
shrine, much devotion; and a 
glorious imagination! Our Lady 
stands there, forlorn, tears on her 





cheeks, her hands clasped in an 


attitude of exquisite agony. The 
empty cross brings out, and ac- 
centuates, whatever was lacking 
in the statue. 

I spent much time looking at 
the statue. Our Lady of Sorrows 
grips one’s heart and mind. She is 
hard to look away from. But I 
did look away. I looked at one of 
the most beautiful landscapes 
on earth, the slope down to the 
blue Madawaska. Never before 
and never anywhere else has any 
river looked so wondrously blue, 
so still, so solid, or so beautiful. 
Never has the world looked fair- 
er. Autum had just begun to 
smile upon the trees, and there 
were touches of color everywhere, 
crimson and melted gold and roy- 
al purple and rich brown, and a 
thousand shades of green. 

The shadows crept up the 
gentle slope to the bright, and 
took possession of it. They crept 
over the top and disappeared. It 
seemed that all the world was 
shadowed—except the horizon. 
There I saw something like a re- 
flection of Our Lady’s red and 
black and gold. The river darken- 
ed, mirroring the approaching 
dusk. And then I heard the voices 
of the pilgrims. 

Our Lady’s Children 

They had left Madonna House 
shortly after 6 o’clock, and had 
walked, in silent prayer, to the 
farm gate. There they picked up 
the candles Father had left for 
them. There they formed into 
line and started, two by two, in 
the direction of the shrine. They 
sang the Stabat Mater as they 
walked. 

They came forward, an uncer- 
tain moving mass, a blurred out- 
line against the darkening sky, a 
group of marching men and wo- 
men little more substantial than 
the shadows I’ had watched. They 
came slowly, holding lighted 
candles. The flames flickered 
gently. There was little wind, 
though the night was cold and 
coats felt good. 

We said the sorrowful myster- 
ies, standing near the statue, 
Father Callahan spoke of the 
necessity of consoling Our Sor- 
rowful Mother, especially as we 
are her slaves and the Staff 
Workers of her apostolate. Then 
he blessed the little red car, which 
had had plenty of time to rest 
after its victory over Sand Hill. 
And the pilgrims sang the Seven 
Joys of Mary. 

Some sinners may think it odd 
we should choose to sing of her 
joys while contemplating her 
sorrows. But there is a mystery 
here. Our Lady stands alone be- 
neath the empty cross, desolate 
beyond all words. But that empty 
cross has held the wonder of the 
Body of the Living God. It is 
saturated with His Blood. And 
there is peace in it. And solace. 
And healing. And infinite power. 

Joy in Sorrow 

And despite the woman’s agony 
a tremendous happiness pours out 
of the statue. Her son is dead, but 
He has triumphed over the world, 
the flesh and the devil. He has 
done His Father’s will. He has re- 
deemed all men. He has opened 
heaven to all her children—her 
other children. Had M not 
known this joy she must have 
died, I think, of grief and horror. 
The sixth verse of the song puts 
it well: 

“The next great joy that Mary 
knew— 

It was the joy of six— 

To see her own Son, Jesus 

Christ, 

Upon the crucifix.” 

The shadows thickened. We 
blew out our candles. The stars 
began to appear high above us— 
far off pilgrims lighting their vo- 
tive candles. We started home in 
the new-blessed car. How it took 
that hill, going down! 

We brought two of the girls 
with us, in the back seat, so that 
they could get the red hots red 
hot for the arrival of the others. 
A friend, Mrs. Dusseault, had 
given us $10 for a treat for the 
entire staff; and the treat must 
be ready for the home-made buns 
by the time the first of the re- 
turning pilgrims should arrive. 
Besides this, there was still some 
of that blue goo cake. 

The pilgrims scattered on the 
way back, silent again, each 
praying in his own fashion. Then 
pF igen ated in the middle 
of the straggly line began to sa 

the Rosary aloud. Those who had 
lagged behind came forward 
quickly. Those who had gone 
ahead, waited until the rest 
caught up to them. Presently the 
pilgrims were a solid bod —. 
The mysteries had poy em 
one, They did not become indiv- 
iduals again until they stormed 
into the kitchen, maddened, ap- 
parently by the smell of the red 
hots. 

I wasn’t very hungry, in spite 
of all the I had witnes- 
sed. I ate no cake at all; and not 
more than four of the red- hots 
and the homemade buns. Life 
isn’t always hard on sinners, now 





COMBERMERE DIARY 


A number of our local zealous 
volunteers and the Rural Apostol- 
ate team, with Trudi Cortens as 
chairman, have organized the 
first Rural Community Night 
School in this area, th more 
than 125 students signed up for 
nine classes that are made avail- 
able through the cooperation of 
the Provincial Department of 
Education and Agriculture. 
Kathleen O’Herin is teaching ad- 
vanced sewing; Aster Jedynak is 
teaching typing; Mary Jean Beau- 
doin is conducting the home nurs- 
ing course. 

We would like to use this col- 
umn to express our gratitude to 
so many of our friends who sent 
in checks for the fund of Our Lady 
of the Islands. 

On the feast of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows, September 15, a lovely new 
shrine of Our Lady of Sorrows was 
blessed by Father Callahan at 
Carmel Hill Farm. The statue had 
been donated to Eddie Doherty by 
the Precious Blood Sisters in 
London, Ontario. 

We are receiving post cards 
these days from Fatima, Rome, 
Brussels, London and Vienna 
from Louis Stoeckle and Albert 
Osterberger who are spending 
some weeks in Europe travelling, 
and visiting the lay apostolates 
on the continent. 

Dorothy Phillips spent several 
days here after her return from 
India and gave us a fascinating 
report on her travels there. 

The well-known Canadian art- 
ist, Dr. A. Y. Jackson, who has 
been painting in this area, gave 
a lecture one evening on Canadian 
art. 

The second Red Cross blood 
donors clinic had more than 300 
donors. 

Do you have an Advent wreath? 
(Note the address elsewhere in 
this paper for one). Our dining 
room is graced by an old wagon 
wheel iron tire sconce that has 
been converted into a lovely Ad- 
vent wreath. 














Brothers 
Christopher 











In all the big cities of Canada 
line, waiting for a door to open, 
them in for coffee and doughnuts, 
or what else have you got? What 


room of Marian Centre in Ed- 
monton, handed a piece of paper 








is it? 


to Sally Murphy the other day. It 
contained a series of cartoons—in 
words—about his fellow men. “For 
Amusement only”, he entitled it. 
Maybe you’d like to read his com- 
ments. 


“First we have the Egg Snatch- 


er. At that time the eggs were put 
into bowls on the table. The Egg 
Snatcher always got there first, 


and his hands just seemed to 


hover over the eggs — and no 
eggs! I think in his younger days 
he was a conjurer in a_ circus. 
Those must have been happy days. 

“Then we have the Intelligent 
Doorknob. Why give a man such 
a name? Well, he always hangs 
onto the door handle; and one 
morning he had the audacity to 
state that he had more intelli- 
gence than anyone here. Very 
strange. 

“Next we have the Minister of 
Finance. Some time ago he did 
not receive his pension cheque for 
that month. When he returned 
home he immediately wrote a let- 
ter to the Minister of Finance in 
Ottawa, and to everyone’s sur- 
ne he received a letter stating 

hat owing to some unforseen in- 

cident in the Post Office payment 
had been delayed and he would 
receive his check ‘within a few 
days, which he did. (The surprise 
would be if you ever saw him.) 

“Of course we have the Fashion 
Plate. In the morning he is dres- 
sed as usual, neat, clean; but at 
dinner he has another coat or hat 
or shirt or trousers, something 
different each meal. The peculiar 
thing is that nothing has ever 
been purchased. We will term it 
rad one of the present day Myster- 
es. 

“We must not forget the Sand- 
wich Sifter. When he sits at the 
table he does not take the first 
sandwich, but dives, with two 
hands, right underneath, and se- 
lects the very best. Well, that is 
what he thinks best. A most re- 
markable performance. 

“Last of all, the Professional In- 
valid. It matters not what illness 
you may have had, he will always 
say ‘Oh yes, very bad; I know 
what that is. I have had it my- 
self.” Most extraordinary. 

“It would be very interesting to 
now what they say about me. 


and the U.S. men are standing in 


waiting for someone to invite 


sort of men are they? One of 
them, a “regular” in the dining 


LOOKS AT BOOKS 


St. Jerome and His Times, by 
Jean Steinmann, translated by 
Ronald Matthews, Fides Publish- 
ers, $5.95 (358 pages) Reviewed 
by James Guinan. 

For those readers who feel they 
have really had enough of “lives 
of Saints” which are a mere 
recording of heroic deeds—historic 
or legendary—, and an extolling 
of virtues, real or imaginary, of 
the particular subject of the biog- 
raphy, “St. Jerome and His Times” 
should be received with a warm 








embrace. For on _ finishing 
the book you shave no 
doubt at all that Jerome 


was a real live human being, 
even though you may have to ac- 
cept almost on faith alone that he 
was a saint. And this, I think, is as 
it should be. It is the business of 
the biographer to convince you 
that the subject really lived; it is 
the business of the Church to pro- 
nounce him holy. 

There need be no fear of find- 
ing here the extoluing of imagin- 
ary virtue. The work is critical in 
the good sense of properly weigh- 
ing available evidence. And there 
are times when the reader may 
teel that the author is also critic- 
al in the other sense of “inclined 
vo criticize’. 

The book appeals to many in- 
terests. It is a fine, readable, 
scholarly work, and can be read 
with pleasure and profit by the 
Student of history, especiaily if 
he has any attraction to the 
fathers ot the Church. Since 
Jerome was primarily a translat- 
or of the Bible, the book also 
contains a wealth of material for 
the Bible student. Finally, the 
primary appeal of the book is to 
those readers, and I suspect their 
number will grow with time, who 
are interested in finding out more 
about the fascinating personality 
of St. Jerome—a human being 
of great vitality and tremendous 
Capacity for dedicated work, in 
whom strong animosities co-ex- 
isted with equaily strong and 
warm ties of iriendship. 

It is with Jerome’s feat of 
translating the Bible that the au- 
thor is most impressed. in a sum- 
mary passage Sceinmann includes 
this appraisal of the man: “In 
every sense of the word, Jerome 
was the man of the Scriptures, a 
Christian library in himself. His 
message is solely that of the 
Bible, whose ardent translator and 
expositor he was. And that was 
no small achievement. A translat- 
or-and particularly a translator of 
the Bible—is the open-handed 
keeper of a treasure wnich he has 
thrown open to the enormous 
public who were until then barred 
out from all its riches.” 


, For this reviewer, the most last- 
ing impression received from the 
book was an appreciation of the 
fact that this very sensitive man, 
quick in self-defence and deadly 
in attack; this man of the fiery 
tongue which lashed out at saint 
and sinner alike was truly a saint 
himself. We are accustomed to 
assume that all the saints posses- 
sed, at least to some degree, the 
gentleness of St. Francis and the 
patience of Job. We are inclined 
to envisage all the saints as of a 
similar temperament. Jerome is a 
living example of the university of 
the call to holiness. He exempli- 
fies the truth that the saint is not 
a particular type of man, but any 
man who loves enough. And this, 
I feel, is a most encouraging con- 
sideration. For there is no man, 
whatever his temperament or 
natural bent, who cannot love. 
And any man who loves can grow 
in love, even to that decisive point 
where he begins to love God 
madly. 





A List of .Books in English 
About the Eastern Churches, com- 
piled by Donald Attwater, is pub- 
lished by St. Leo Shop, Inc., 118 
Washington St., Newport, RI. 
Paper-cover, $1.75 in US. ‘ 
The book is divided into two 
sections; a brilliant introductory 
essay by Leo McMahon, president 
of the Odo Casel Society, exam- 
ining the bases of Eastern schol- 
arship and ecumenism and the 
list of books, which are divided 
and subdivided according to sub- 
ject or rite. 

To most of the titles Mr. Attwat- 
fer has added a_ brief comment 
which is useful in giving an idea 
of the scope or worth of the book. 
There is also a “Table of Eastern 
Churches”. The book should prove 
an invaluable guide to libraries, 
schools, and people interested in 
serious reading about the Eastern 





churches, 
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LOVE TAKES 
& POLL 


Catherine de Hueck Doherty 











Every year I leave Madonna 
House for a “visitation” of all 
the houses of our apostolate. This 
is an important duty; not only be- 
cause it is a sort of stock-taking 
of our own efforts in the missions, 
a time for discussion and apprais- 
al, for evaluation and clarifica- 
tion, but also because it brings us 
in touch with people—and gives 
us a tremendous insight into the 
needs of our modern times. 

Simple things can show tremen- 
dous trends. As you travel by bus 
and watch little cars pass you — 
like so many beetles — you begin 
to understand why certain regions 
of a wealthy nation are impover- 
ished. Those little cars have a 
great effect. You see many gas 
stations closed. Little cars take 
little gas. The closing of gas sta- 
tions throws people out of work. 
Will it throw out many now em- 
ployed by the big auto companies 
of the U.S.A. and Canada? What 
may be just a topic of a cocktail 
conversation becomes, during the 
visitation, a drama played out in 
the hearts and souls of men. What 
misery will result from the growth 
of these pretty and efficient and 
cheap little cars? 

The Texas Desert 

You might be a lover of the 
deserts, and might enjoy them as 
you motor through. But, watching 
them from a snug roomette on a 
trans-continental train, you be- 
gin to see deeper than just the 
beauty of nature. 

I motored recently from Pecos 
to our Casa Maria Reina in Bal- 
morhea, Texas, a distance of 
forty miles. Flat the landscape. 
Wide the horizons. Unbroken by 
any tall farm building, any tree, 


limitless horizons, how much food 
could that cow find on 50 acres of 
nothing. 

Perhaps the difference lies in 
the fact that God seems to have 
stooped low over part of Arizona 
and blown His breath on it, to 
make beautiful sandy hills, each 
etching a silhouette of its own 
against the intense blue of the 
sky. There is a castle, with a cav- 
alcade of knights and ladies rid- 
ing into its open door. A little fur- 
ther three monks stand praying 
against the same blue sky. To the 
right, a ridge makes you believe 
you see Indians dancing some an- 
cient sacred dance, each figure 
clearly visible, each caught as it 
moved, each turned magically 
into stone. 

God Without Man 
God must have done more than 
blow His breath on this desert. 
He must also have touched it with 
His hands. For, fantastic as the 
hills are in shape and size, they 
are even more so in their coloring. 
They are of every color and hue 
from chalk white to flaming red, 
so that men call it the Painted 
Desert. 
The desert is God without man. 
When man did not walk in the 
desert, 
God painted it in expectation 
Of his visit. 
So that when man came 
He could make the desert bloom 
With the love of God and his 
fellow man. 
Man made the desert bloom, 
But not with the flowers of love 
As God expected him to do. 
In California, travelling by bus, 
I saw another desert, a strange, 
surrealistic, and unrealistic one. 
On one side of the road was the 
desert God made, a pleasant and 
nice kind of desert. Even its drab 
colors became restful. But on the 
other side was a desert made by 
man. 
Advertising billboards calling 
to a “higher life” .. . to beauty of 
the body . . . to ease of living. . 
to gadgets that give one leisure as 


any silo. Straight the road. Fields| well as comfort. Signs reminding 


of ripe cotton on either side. A 
symphony of green, with high 
notes of white. 

These alternated with fields of 
sorghum. Cattle feed that, toward 
5 o’clock, looked like a million 
green candles lit by the last rays 
of the sun. Miles of this. Suddenly 
candles and music are forgotten. 
For here are little shacks, made of 
discarded lumber, pieces of tin, 
even building paper. 

They huddle together like 
frightened refugees on the dirty 
gray ground of the desert. Dirty 
shacks, dirty soil. Brown kids with 
beautiful faces stand listlessly in 
the dirt and heat. 

Cotton for the Child’s Crib? 
No. Cotton for man’s greed. 
Sorghum candles for the dark 

stable? 

No. Sorghum for a rich man’s 

cattle. 

Child’s crib? 

A strawless desert land. 

Candle light? 

For the Child, no light at all. 

The car whooshes by fast, and 
again the symphony of the cotton 
sings. But now the song has lost 
its beauty, for cotton is a soul- 
less taskmaster that creates the 
barren shacks on the barren soil. 
And presently you don’t see the 
tired people any more. You see 
enormous machines at work. 

A Dialogue? Maybe! 
Christ, do You know Texas? 
Yes, child, I know Texas. 
Christ, do You love Texas 
How can You love Texas? 
Sorghum and cotton sing Your 

dirges. 

. . . Why do You love Texas? 

Christ, crucified on sorghum 

and cotton 

And the greed of men? 


I love Texas because before it 
was Texas 
It was desert. My child, do you 


know 
What a desert is? 
A desert is God without man. 
When man comes into the 


desert, 
The desert blooms with love. . 


For I become man ,. 
You speak of in Texas? 
Go bring charity there. 
You speak of sorghum and 
cotton? 
Make them candles and crib. 
For My coming.. 
My ip through You, My 
c : 
You speak of the dry stony 
desert? 
Make it bloom for everyone, My 
child. 
An Arizona Desert 
Is there a difference between 
the deserts of Texas, and Arizona, 
and California? It is difficult to 
say. The sorghum and the cot- 
ton seem to disappear as one en- 
ters Arizona. And more cattle are 
seen in the gray-brown vegeta- 
tion that alternates, like squares 
on a checker board, with the 
yellow-gray-brown of the desert 
sands. I was told it takes 50 Ari- 
zona acres to feed one cow. I won- 


one that now that there was so 
much leisure one should enjoy it, 
one should take care of ones self. 

Shoddy Harridans 
This is for the hair. This is for 
slenderness. There is a special 
clinic to reduce your legs; anoth- 
er to reduce your hips. There were 
advertisements for suburban prop- 
erties with such names as “Shad- 
ow Hills”. We passed “Shadow 
Hills”. It had hills, but I didn’t 
see any shadows, because there 
wasn’t a single tree. It seemed to 
have nothing but blue and red 
bungalows baked in the sun, 
shoddy houses that made me 
think of peroxide haridans com- 
plaining of their headaches. 
Two deserts, side by side, God- 
made and man-made. One where 
holy men, from time immemorial, 
went to pray; the other, I think, 
created by the devil, through man, 
to make man forget there is a 
God and a prayer life. 
We work in many deserts, we 
in the Madonna House apostolate. 
We live in times as varied and 
tragic and bare as the deserts I 
have described. 
By our love, by our surrender, 
by our lives and our deaths, we 
must bring water into the deserts 
where we are sent, the cool waters 
that will make the wastelands 
fruitful and gay. 
We live in a desert in the Casa de 
Nuestra Senora, in Winslow, Ar- 
izona. We live in a desert, and on 
the wrong side of the tracks. Well, 
I thought, even in that dis- 
tinguished gathering of leaders in 
the U.N. building in New York, 
invisible railroad tracks ran be- 
tween two classes—the have-nots 
and the haves. 

A Spiritual Poll 
We think of many things, trav- 
elling through deserts and 
through rich farmlands, through 
forgotten little towns and popul- 
ous cities. We think of the have- 
nots and the haves meeting in 
one room; and we think of voices 
that were long silent now utter- 
ing grave words—words that the 
talkers new must listen to, And 
we wender why so few voices speak 
in the name of Christ. 

What would happen to the 
Neutrals, and even the commun- 
ists in the U.N., if the Christians 
of the U.S. and Canada — and 
everywhere else — proclaimed a 
Christian manifesto on de-segre- 
gation, for instance? What would 
happen if they united in decrying 
any form or ay ed or “jim- 
crow”... in the name of Christ? 
I think the world would be shaken 
to its depths; and that love and 
hope would spring up again in the 
hearts of men. Hate would surely 
die before the blaze of such a man- 
ifesto. 

Yes, visitions bring into focus 
not only the state of our apostol- 
ate, but the state of many nations. 
This trip, some 15,000 miles, is 
a spiritual “Gallup. pell.” Having 
taken this poll, we can only say 
that unless we cry the Gospel 
with our lives, personally, nation- 
ally, and internationally, we who 
are Christ’s may lose the battle 





dered, as I looked over the flat 


to restore all things to Him 





OUR 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


By Jo Anne DeGidio 











“For the fruits of the earth, we 
thank Thee, Lord” . . echoed all 
thru the house Thanksgiving Day. 
From the lovely arrangement un- 
der the altar—a cornucopia over- 
flowing with fruits and vegetables 
from our gardens. From the big 
Thanksgiving dinner that Lau- 
rette, Clementine and Carol Ger- 
man prepared — complete with 
cranberries and pumpkin pie. 
From the utter beauty of the day 
—the Sun struck Madawaska and 
the magnificent reds and golds of 
the maples and poplars. From the 
voices and hearts of all the staff 
as well as all our guests who shar- 
ed the day with us. 

A group of Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate from Ottawa visited in 
the afternoon; Terry Hayes, who 
had been in Edmonton and knew 
Marian Center, was among them. 
Several of our summer = school 
guests were here. And a couple 
from Cana came to show us some 
films they had taken during the 
summer and also to take more, so 
they would have a better and 
more complete picture with which 


to introduce MH to all their 
friends. 
And history continues to be 


made... Blessed Martin’s witnes- 
sed its first dental extraction. Dr. 
Peter Polosso, a visiting dentist, 
pulled the tooth of one of our lo- 
cal teen-agers. A step closer to 
realizing B’s dream of a “well- 
baby clinic”. And from pulling 
teeth, Peter, along with Jim Guin- 
an and Bill Ryan, went on an em- 
ergency fire call to Combermere. 
Many local volunteers also came 
to help, but the house burned to 
the ground. 

We bid adieu to St. Joseph’s for 
another year in an official clean- 
ing ceremony; the visiting volun- 
teers and working guests have 
moved into St. Anne’s and are 
thrilled with the luxury of run- 
ning hot and cold water, electric- 
ity and heat! And no sooner had 
the girls moved out than the Ru- 


Lady Of Combermere 











Our statue of the Lady of Com- 
bermere, the product of Miss 
Frances Rich of Santa Barbara, 
California, has won the admira- 
tion of Canada’s foremost painter, 
Dr. A. Y. Jackson. 

The artist, a guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Devereaux of Halfway 
Lake—a few miles down the road 
from Combermere — said it was 
“perhaps the best sculpture in all 
Canada.” 

The great landscaper painter 
was a guest at dinner in Madon- 
na House recently; and after din- 
ner he made an informal talk to 
the Staff Workers, and to many 
of the neighbors — who came to 
Madonna House because they 
learned he would be there. 

“Why can’t there be more plac- 
es like Combermere?”, he asked. 
“It has always been my idea that 
the government should supply 
communities throughout the land 
with decent art—statues, for in- 
stance, that people would come to 
see, sculptures that would distin- 
guish the towns and villages in 
which they were erected and make 
them attractive even to the people 


INDIA HAS GREAT NEED 
FOR A LAY APOSTOLATE 


By Dorothy My Phillips. 


India! And I am in the Cathedral in the town of Trichinopoli. 
Mass is about to start. Suddenly the entire congregation breaks into 
a hyrnn. All the woes, sorrows, miseries, and hopes are contained 
in the wailing, rising, swelling hymn of praise to God. The rise and 
fall of notes seems to depict longing, great longing, for a heavenly 
home. It also tells of joy, and of resignation to the way God has 
ordered things here below. But the greatest crescendo is for His 
Almighty Majesty. 

India! I had been sent to this ancient part of the world to 
check on what needs could be fulfilled there by the Lay Apostles. 
I found that all the corporal works of mercy could be practiced there, 
and that the need is great. Needless to say there is need also for the 
practice of the spiritual works of mercy. 

One thing I learned definitely. There is no room in India for 
sentimentality. To allow such a thing to enter into oneself would 
be to hasten death. Far from letting ourselves be touched by senti- 
mentality, if we wish to survive, we must not even allow the normal 
emotions to hold sway. If we big permit emotion to overcome us our 


This is India 

Words can neither express nor 
describe the very normal sights 
here that one beholds. What do 
the words, cripples, beggars, blind 
people, lepers, convey? A hazy pic- 
ture only. How can one describe 
and do it justice—the sight of a 





living there. 

“All Canadian towns and villag- | 
es are alike in one thing, it seems} 
to me. Their war memorials, for | 


in Italy, and probably cost less} 
than $100. They are put up, with 
a plaque giving the names of 
those who died for their country. 
This is little enough to do to hon- 
or our soldiers. Maybe it isn’t 
enough to do. Maybe we should 
use a little imagination in war 
memorials, a little beauty. If we 
had something original, some- 
thing distinct, something really 
artistic, these places would be- 
come shrines. 

“You are to be envied; you 
people who live in Combermere. 
You have this beautiful statue of 
the Virgin. Also you have one of 
the most beautiful parts of Can- 
ada here, one of the most beauti- 
ful parts of the world. I wonder 
if you know how fortunate you 
are.” 

Dr. Jackson found Combermere 
and vicinity inspiring. He went 
out painting every day, and av- 
eraged two pictures a day. On his 
78th birthday he painted three. 
Among other sites he chose for 
their ‘natural beauty”, was our 





ral Apostolate moved in . . . to get 
ready for another rummage sale. 
Their big week of preparing was 
really rewarded—over 200 people, 
came to take advantage of the 
many bargains they had. | 

The fellows have finished pour- 
ing the cement for the walls of, 
the root cellar, and have been 
chopping, piling, loading and un-| 
loading wood. Mary Davis and 
Sandra Wood are putting in new| 
pines around Our Lady of Com-| 
bermere. It will give her a fuller 
and richer backdrop and also give 
her a bit more seclusion from the 
road. 

All the classes seem to be going 
very well — both the local night 
school classes and our own here 
at MH. Aster is really enjoying her 
first teaching experience and fair- 
ly beams as she surrounds herself 
with the ‘type-filled’ pages of her 
students. And we have all discov- 
ered that Mary Ann is certainly 
a wonderful catechism teacher. 








Saint Elizabeth of Hungary 
(1207-31)}—November 19 





Cana Colony. The picture he 
painted there he donated to Ma- 
donna House. Now we can say, 
“We have an original A. Y. Jack- 
son.” Dr. Jackson is not one of 
your modern art enthusiasts. He 
paints nature. He does not go in, 
he says, “for wiggles and 
squiggles.” 

Mrs. Devereaux, a noted portrait 
painter, and the art teacher of 
some of our Staff Workers, joins 
Dr. Jackson in his admiration for 
Combermere, its people, its scen- 
ery, and its “exquisite statue of 
the Madonna”. 

“It is more than a_ bronze 
statue”, she says. “It seems actu- 
ally to have life in it. I think 
everybody feels that who comes to 
visit Madonna House.” 


THE FAMILY 
APOSTOLATE 


By Rev. Joan T. Callahan 














This article is two months late. 
By all rights, it should have been 
brought to the attention of Cath- 
olic parents who read RESTORA- 
TION in the month of September. 
It has to do with the publication 
of the Christian Family Move- 
ment with headquarters at 100 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Each year they publish an In- 
quiry Program for the movement 
running from September to Sep- 
tember. This year their booklet 
has to do with International Life: 
“That all may be one.” The book- 
let costs $1.00. It will be worth the 
investment for any parents to pur- 
chase one whether or not you are 
a member of the Christian Family 
Movement. There is a wealth of 
information in the publication. 
There is @ good summary of the 
different liturgies of the Catholic 
Church and the Oriental rites; an 
excellent presentation of the 
function of the U.N.; chapters on 
the msisions; world law; popula- 
tion explosion and many other 
items that can be read and fol- 
lowed with profit, Pat and Patty 
Crowley of Chicago, who have 
been largely instrumental in the 
founding of this movement write 
concerning this booklet: “Empha- 
sis is placed on the idea that we 
must convince the rest of the 
world that we love them and this 
can be done only by cultivating 
and practicing the virtue of 
charity.” 

Forty thousand couples at pres- 
ent are participating in this 

rogram. 

I hope it can be of service to 





woman of forty, in filthy rags. 


grimed face, so crippled she 
must walk on all fours, using her 


instance. Most of these were made | forearms on the ground for sup-| 


port. 

Can it be believed that this wo- 
man is one of the more fortun- 
ate? Some holy Sisters have given 
her a place to sleep and see that 
she is fed. So she 3S fortunate! 

Beggars, wrecks of humanity, 
holding out their hands and mur- 
muring unir-telligible words, pre- 
pared in advance not to be heard, 
not to receive anything. Blind 
men groping their way along, 
feeling for posts, or fumbling with 
both hands along a wall, as they 
make their way to a corner they 
recognize. Some eyes are sightless. 
Some people no longer possess eyes 
at all. Lepers! Covered with open, 
running sores, their hands eaten 
away to their fists! They have 
nothing left of their toes but huge 
masses of red, raw, bloody, hu- 
man meat. 

Keep Misery Out 

These are sights in India one 
cannot help seeing, unless driven 
in a curtained car from one en- 
closure to another, where such 
people are not allowed. 

I have not yet seen anyone 


dying on the street. I have been | 


told, however, that the reason I 
haven’t is because it was not the 
season for that sort of thing. It 
is during the rains, and the win- 
ter, that this is common. 

I have seen a naked, miserably 
thin, two year old child, lying on 
a stone walk behind a pillar to 
get out of the cruel sun. It was 
skin and bones and at least half of 
its flesh was raw, open and run- 
ning. This child was not leprous. 
The eaten away flesh was caused 
by his having been left in filth 
and dirt. Insects started the work 
of infection. Uncleanliness in- 
creased it. The child had been 
found abandoned in the streets. 
As I saw it writhe and moan in 
pain, I was told it was not ex- 
pected to live. 

Many more sights and cases of 
this sort could be described, but 
to what avail? Will there be more 
prayers? Will there be more sacri- 
fices? Will there be less thought 
of ourselves and our troubles, real 
or imaginary? What is our an- 
swer to this, we of the Western 
World? 

The troubles we too suffer from 
are also present here, but to a 
greater degree. A woman came to 
me the other day. She is fifty- 
three years old, which in this 
country is quite old. “I have 


dirty grey hair falling into a be-| 


hearts would surely be rent asunder. 


worked all my life,”’ she said, “and 
lin two years I will be forced to 
retire. I have saved since I was 
| young, but I have only enough to 
|Support me for a few years.” She 
— then and fear was in her 

eyes. In a whisper she said, “I 
| will then have to resort to begging 
}and shall probably die on the 
streets. I have no one who can 
afford to shelter me. I have 
searched and searched, but can 
find no one who is able to help. 
|Surely God will assist me for I 
| have prayed for so long.” 
| This is an educated woman. She 
|is a music teacher! 
| The missionaries, native clergy 
|and Sisters, are doing what they 
|can to relieve the situation. But 
| they are hampered by lack of per- 
sonnel and the lack of funds. 
One convent is supporting and 
looking after some four hundred 
unfortunates. They have within 
their enclosure everyone from in- 
fants to aged people. Though 
they do their best they are far 
from being able to do an adequate 
job. Their facilities are greatly 
overcrowded. 

Sanitary conditions according to 
Western standards are appalling. 
Cow dung litters the streets. Cow 
dung is sacred. Yesterday I saw a 
girl, about six years old, collecting 
some on the street. She intended 
taking it home, to dry it in the 
sun. It would be used for fuel. 
Half wild cats, dogs, and rats are 
all over the place. 

Many families live in huts dug 
into the earth, their highest wall 
reaching about two feet above the 
ede gp These walls are made of 
|mud, and are covered with thatch- 
ing that is certainly not sufficient 
to keep out the heavy rains. In- 
deed at times the four walls col- 
lapse under the pressure of the 
rains. 

It rains very heavily here, day 
and night, for several months of 
the year. Garbage is strewn in 
the streets. It exudes a horrible 
stench, and steam rises from it 
when the hot sun follows the 
rain. 





Least of These 

Need I say anything about 
flies? I learned quite early in the 
game, that it is wise to keep one’s 
mouth closed. 

I realize full well that I have 
given a picture of only one side 
of the life in India. It is however, 
the most common and evident 
side. These things are not hidden 
away. They are very prominent, 
and will be seen by the most cas- 
ual and uninterested visitor. 

Children of God, they are our 
responsibility, whether we admit 
it or not. Our brothers, yours and 
mine. 

I stand in trembling and fear 
when I think of the day that God 
will say to me: “And you, what 
have you done for these, the least 
of my brethren?” 








Our Expectation 


By Jose de Vinck 











The full course is completed as 
the last Sunday after Pentecost 
comes to a close. All is now still, 
and we have ceased to count back- 
wards, to look over our shoulders 
at the past events of the Liturgical 
year. There is deep silence, repose, 
quiet, with an overtone of expect- 
ation that has not yet come to 
the fore. We have ceased to look 
backward, and not yet quite be- 

In this peace and stillness, all 
gun to see what is coming. 
is new, all is fresh, all is an in- 
credible adventure about to start. 
There is about the whole thing 
the thrill of the curtain about to 
rise. In the orchestra pit, the in- 
struments are being tuned with 
the rustle of falling leaves, and 
we hold our breath in the expec- 
tation of the overture. 

What a show; What a premiere! 
For it is not a repeat, not a re- 
hash of some classical and worn- 
out performance: it is a drama, 
always new, aiways vibrant, al- 
ways vital: the drama of our sal- 
vation, played by the Morning 








you. 


Star, the Star of the Sea, giving 


a 


birth to the Star of Stars, the 
Supernova, the Sun of Justice! 

What a backdrop! The whole 
universe of space and time. What 
a chorus: the angels and saints of 
heaven! What a pageant, what a 
succession of feasts, presented by 
the wisest and most expert of 
M.C.’s, Holy Mother Church. 

And in the audience, there we 
are: some on red velour settees, 
smoking cigars or ruffling silken 
dresses; others. on plain hard 
benches with hungry eyes and la- 
bor-stiffened hands; others again 
on the floor, in rags and hungry, 
with arms extended and rapture 
on our faces... re 

Wherever we may be in the 
vast audience of the world, let us 
attend to what is going on. Let 
us not only behold the spectacle 
of our salvation, but take part in 
it. Let us not considér it as an 
antiquated show, but as the real, 
and true, and vital drama that it 
is. Let us live in the expectation 
of the Birth of Christ: of His Cir- 
cumcision, of His Presentation; of 
His Passion, Death, and Resurrec- 
tion; of His Ascension; and of the 
Coming of the Spirit sent by Him. 
And let us not forget along the 
way His sweet Mother, so close to 
Him at all times, the Golden One, 
Our Lady of Combermere and of 
all the world. 
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LOVE LETTER 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The Congo, for instance, might 
be pleased to have him declared 
a “full-fledged saint.” But what 
would be their attitude if those 
pure African boys and men of 
Uganda were also raised to the 
altars of the Church? 

The story of the martyrs is not 
well known in this continent, 
Lord; but a word from His Holi- 
ness, “Christ on earth’, would 
make it headline news for every 
newspaper in the U.S.A. and Can- 
ada, And nearly every magazine 
would feature the story. 

There were thirty some pages 
of the king, Mwanga, a vicious, 
perverse, and powerful man. Their 
purity offended him. He killed 
them because of it. And because 
he hated them, and their avoid- 
ance of him, he hated all Cathol- 
ics. He had a number of men, be- 
headed, lanced, clubbed, or stab- 
bed to death. A hundred others 
were lined against a wall, and 
their throats were cut. But he had 
a special fate for the pages. They 
were to be wrapped in reeds and 
then to be burnt to death. 

Saints For Youth 

The youngsters could have 
saved themselves. But they pre- 
ferred to be burned alive rather 
than to sin. They died cheerfully, 
even joyfully. Their executioners 
began to dance around them as 
the reed wrappings caught fire. 
But when the victims did not 
scream, nor moan, nor cry out 
with any kind of pain, when they 
merely kept praying in calm, low, 
sweet voices, the dancers stopped 
in their tracks. Then they ran, 
frightened and awed, to tell the 
marvel to their world. One of 
these boys, Blessed Kigito, was 
only eleven or twelve years old. 
He was “exempted” from the pun- 
ishment ordered by the king, be- 
cause of his extreme youth. But 
he begged so hard to die with his 
friends that, at last, he was per- 
mitted to do so. 

“What a challenge to modern 
youth”, Fr. Georges says. “How 
many Catholic boys and girls, ed- 
ucated in good Catholic schools, 
would today, die so horrible a 
death for the sake of purity? To 
some of our children, alas, the 
idea of purity is a joke, a symbol 
of everything ridiculous and out- 
dated. Don’t we need the canon- 
ization of these martyrs?” 

Who am I to discuss this with 
You, Infinite Wisdom? Who am 
I to suggest anything to You, 
Omnipotent All-Knowing God? 
Regardless of who or what I am, I 
must say, Lord, that Africa might 
be saved through Blessed Martin 
and these martyrs—or even one 
of them. Blessed Kigito, for in- 
stance. Or Blessed Charles Lwan- 
ga who was in charge of the 
pages. 

Martin’s Birth Place 

I am thinking not only of 
Africa, but of Russia and China 
too, Lord. In those countries they 
say the Catholic Church is exclus- 
ively a white man’s Church. I am 
thinking also of South America— 
which the Church may also lose-— 
and especially of Blessed Martin’s 
own city, Lima, Peru. 

One of Your Franciscans, Lord, 
Father Thomas “Tim” Reilly, an 
old friend of Madonna House, has 
written us about his parish in San 
Ricardo, “in the arid outskirts of 
‘ Lima.” He has 30,000 people to 
look after, and they are, he says, 
“crushed by their staggering bur- 
dens.” 

“They do not know their 
Faith”, he writes; “they have had 
no schooling, many can neither 
read nor write. Frequently the 
men are out of work. When they 
do have a job it pays about $15 a 
month, and that will buy as 
much here as it would in New 
York or Wichita or Winnipeg or 
Banff. There is a poverty here be- 
yond concept. One woman came 
quietly to a priest at night and 
asked him to bless the grave of her 
child. She couldn’t afford an un- 
dertaker, so she had buried the 
baby in an open lot! There is no 
light, no water, no sewage. People 
live behind a brick enclosure, their 
one-room shacks hip to hip. The 
streets are about four feet wide. 
Refuse and sewage is thrown out- 
side, and the children play there. 
With the dogs. With the dogs and 
the fleas. There are 5,000 families 
living here in these conditions; 
and in all Lima there are 300,000 
people similarly doomed. And 
how many priests have we? An 
even dozen!” 

Cold War. Cold Night? 

It may be, Lord, 
world’s days are growing short- 
er too; that the long cold night 
is closing in. The Church in var- 
ious parts of the world is losing its 
leaves in ever-increasing numbers. 
Any day, now, it may be, there 
will be chevrons of bombing 
planes sliding across the black 
sleeve of our sky. The music they 
make will be the music of the 
dogs of war. There will be noth- 
ing disorderly in their flight, 
nothing individual, nothing of 
any sort of give and take. Those 
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planes will be in perfect forma- 
tion. There will be mechanical ac- 
curacy and dispatch in them, and 
a cold, deadly, inhuman purpose. 
And they will be coming from the 
East! 

Lord, if the night be cold and 
dark and long, give us glimpses of 
new stars to hearten us. The dark- 
er the night the greater our need 
for stars that will show Your face, 
Your grace, Your almighty pow- 
|er, Your eternal love and care. Let 
jus see the star of Martin shining 
|in its true glory throughout that 
|night. And let us see the stars of 
|Africa in all their warmth and 
splendor! This is my prayer, Lord. 
I send it to You with all my love, 
such as it is. And I send it 
through Our Lady of Comber- 
mere. Night or day, forever, Your 
Eddie. 


One Man's Scrap Is 
Another Man's Gold 


Fall cleaning is over. Canadian 
Thanksgiving has come and 
gone, and the American Thanks- 
giving is just around the corner. 
And all the world is making ready 
for the Birth of Christ. 

Scraps take on new meaning. 
And it would be wonderful if Mr. 
and Mrs. America and Canada, 
householders young and old and 
in-between, would take a look and 
think “what are some of the nice 
things around about the house 
that we could spare . . as gifts for 
those who have no nice things 
at all?” 

There is a lovely statuette, that 
someone brought long ago from 
foreign lands, that could perhaps 
be spared . , to cheer up a cheer- 
less home? ‘ 

The flower vase corner, where 
the tidy housewife has, year after 
year put many flower vases, could 
be perhaps cleaned out and some 
of the vases shared with others. 

Knick-knack shelves, as_ well 
as old knick-knacks that have be- 
come too familiar, could become 
Christmas ‘presents, new and 
shiny for many. 

And that costume jewelry 
drawer of mother’s sister’s, and 
even the smaller female fry, could 
be checked and shared. . and the 
drawers of father and junior, and 
all the other male members of 
the family. Perhaps junior has an 
accumulation of penknives. May- 
be neckties father has never 
worn could be given as Christmas 
presents. And what about marbles 
that fill that old box . . or the 
skates that are too small now... 
and what about that game room 
that contains endless picture 
puzzles and games that no one 
plays these days? 

Yes, there are many corners, 
drawers, boxes, that would bring 
much joy on this Christmas, to 
many. 

We would be happy to get 
those things as well as doilies, 
shawls, mittens, and all the 
things that have been at one time 
given to scmeone else and have 
not been used too much. 

Then there is that Christmas 
shopping . . . especially when you 
go to drug-stores, and find their 
penny sales, or special sales... 
soap, toothpaste, tooth brushes, 
toilet articles, shampoo, lipstick, 
powder, all those things that are 
out of the reach of so many 
young, middle-aged and old, and 
that would cheer them up. Those 
little bits of dreams that every 
woman dreams, coming true. For 
at Christmas the useful must be 
enhanced by the beautiful useless 
. . if you know what I mean. 
Razor blades ..and shaving 
soaps and creams . . and men’s 
handkerchiefs, and socks, and 
scarves, and mittens would be 
welcome. And anything for babies 
too. This might seem a repetition 
of my request last month. . . but 
what else can I do but repeat the 
same refrain, and mention the 
same needs? 

Send by mail directly to Ma- 
donna House, Combermere, or by 
freight to the same address, via 
the Canadian National Railways, 
Barry’s Bay Station, Ontario . 
and God bless you all. 























THE POWER OF LOVE 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Archbishop Alter, in his address 
to the Catholic Charities Conven- 
tion in New York City stressed the 
same theme. So did Cardinal Ag- 
aganian to the Catholic Press 
Convention in Washington. 

I heard pastors, assistants, lay 
people asking this question: “Our| 
churches are full. Thousands re-| 
ceive communion frequently. Yet 
Christ has little influence in ec- 
onomics, politics, education, the 
arts, the means of communica- 
tion, the family! How can this 
be?” 

To Fight Mr. K. 

The answer is simple, though 
not easy. Christ gave it to us. He 
said that we should love one an- 
other, as He Himself loved us. As 
Catherine Doherty put it, in a 
lecture in Portland, Oregon; 
“Mr. K today threatens the world. 
premacy in world affairs is fast 
He came to the United Nations to 
woo the Afro-Asians . . . now the 
dominant group there. White su- 
premacy in world affairs is fast 
coming to an end! 

“What a reaction there would 
be in India, in Russia, in China, in 
all the neutralist nations, if the 
Christians of the US, as a body,| 
rejected segregation and prejud-| 
ice on the grounds that it is op- 








.|Mice to have prayed, and to have 


posed to the teachings of Christ! 
| This is the weapon with which 
| to fight Mr. K. And I, as a Rus- 
|sian, I know that this is the only 
{one he really fears.” 

And so we conclude, as we al-| 
ways do in this little column, | 
with the obvious fact that love is| 
a power. True, there is much! 
sound reassessment going on. For| 
much re-evaluation is needed. Yet, 
whether great or small, wise or ig-| 
norant, we know the basic an-| 
swers. Although we seek, and| 
should go on seeking, we have} 
already found. Let us love one| 
another in Christ. Let us rejoice| 
and never lose heart. For love is 
the greatest power . . the power 
of God, Who is Love. 
| 


| 


Cheese and Prayer} 











You can make gin, we are told, | 
in an old bathtub. But there are 
more proper mixing vats. It is| 
something like that with cheese.) 
Laurette Patenaude, the queen of| 
the kitchen at Madonna House, 
discovered this sometime ago 
when she began to make cheese 
in a tub. The rennet used in the 
mixture discolored the tub, and 
the color tended to come off. Evy- 
erything that went into that 
tub came out rusty. 

Eventually our house in Edmon- 
ton, Marian Centre, sent us some 
large sinks. These were good, but 
we needed them to wash our can- 
ning equipment in, more than we 
needed them for the preparation 
of cheese. 

Laurette decided Madonna 
House must have a regular cheese 
vat. Maybe, she thought, we 
could get a second-hand one 
somewhere. She wrote to Mr. 
George Belanger, professor at St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec who taught 
her how to make cheese, and ask- 
ed him about the possibility of ac- 
quiring a vat, new or old. 

“Write Mr. Charles Dionne, of 
V. Dionne & Fils, Ltee., a dairy 
supply company”, he wrote. La.J- 
rette did so. She received a prompt 
answer. The dairy supply com- 
pany did indeed have a slightly 
used vat. It was “in very good 
condition”, and they would sell 
it to her for only $400! Very 
cheap! 

Staff Workers at Madonna 
House do not have $400 to spend 
on anything. They do not have 
anything. Laurette asked permis- 
sion to beg for the gift of the vat; 
and received it. Then she explain- 
ed to Mr. Dionne that Madonna 
House was a charitable organiza- 
tion, that it lived by begging, and 
that whatever it got by begging 
it gave away or used to help the 
poor. She begged for the $400 vat. 

A few days later she learned 
that Mr. Dionne had been taken 
to a hospital and needed prayers. 
He would, he said, gladly forward 
the cheese vat to Madonna 
House, provided that, within a 
week, he could walk normally 
again. 

For the entire week everybody 
in the apostolate prayed for Mr. 
Dionne. But three or four weeks 
went by, and there was no cheese 
vat, and no message of any kind 
from Mr. Dionne. 

Laurette kept praying for him 
—and only incidentally for the 
vat—until, in the rush of every- 
day affairs, she forgot all about 
the matter. Maybe the poor man 
was too sick to write. Maybe he 
had changed his mind. Maybe he 
hadn’t been helped by our pray- 
ers and felt resentful. Anyway, no 
harm had been done; and it was 











hoped, and to have been able to 


{| Unto the Fountain, 


restrain her curiosity as to what 
had happened. Maybe the man 
had died. God have mercy on him! 

Six months after Mr. Dionne 
wrote his last letter he telephon- 
ed Laurette. 

‘“This is Charles Dionne”, he 
said. “Are you the girl I wrote 
to about the cheese vat?” 

“Yes’’, Laurette said. “Are you 
all right? Are you out of the hos- 
pital? Can you walk normally 
again?” 

“T am all right”, Mr. Dionne 
said. “When I came out of the 


hospital I discovered the vat I in-. 


tended for you had been sold. I 
began to look for another one. I 
have it now. How shall I send it?” 

Laurette tried to thank him, 
but she was somewhat incoherent. 
She tried also to tell him how he 
had restored her faith, her trust, 
her courage—and her great love 
for the Lord. But all she could 
manage was; “I’m SO glad!” 

There’s nothing like a cheese 
vat for the making of cheese. Take 
it from Laurette. 





An Advent Hymn 


By Carmel Bride 











‘You shall be carried at the 
breasts, 

Upon the knees They shall caress 
you’— 

Across the long Isaian years that 
watched and wept 

The promise lay, in words that 
only God could speak 

And only He fulfill. 


For these are words of tenderness 
intolerably strong 

And pregnant with the utter giv- 
ing of a Son 

With love and joy that only living 
love could know. 

We touch it in a mother’s warm 
caress— 

We feel so much at home upon her 
heaving breast, 

Or folded in a father’s strong se- 
curity. 

But we must rise beyond the all 
that we can sense 

and the 
Fountain’s Water and the 

Flow, 

Ere we can truly know life’s pulse 
—the throb of God, 

And how unutterable sweet 
fecundity 

Is Life and Truth and Holiness in 
One. 


Our puny minds are staggered at 
the thought 

Are silenced, awed, before a sacred 
mystery 

When we behold a mother with 
her newborn child. 

But if that Babe be God as well as 
Man, 

Encompassed by this new Eve’s 
sanctities, 

As sunrise holds the sun within 
its arms— 

Then by “the cords of Adam” we 
are sweetly drawn _ 

Ah! then our eyes have looked, 
our hearts have seen, 

And we have known Maternity 
in God. 

The words are burning in our 
souls as pure white flame: 

“From out the womb, before the 
Day Star, Thou art Mine; 

Thou art My Son—this day have 
I begotten Thee.” 


Oh, we have need to look and 
look again and keep 

This vision in our souls. against 
the pain 

Of loneliness and longing for 
God’s Face. 

He looks into our eyes from this 
dear Child’s. 

He wanted us to know His dear 
caress. 

He wanted us to suckle at His 
breast. \ 

He is Our Father—all paternity is 
names 

For Him. And every mother’s 
loving, giving joy 

Is sole from the bosom of the 

ne. 


\ 


Until we learn our sonship is of 

And learn to lie in’ silent confi- 
dence 

Dependent as a babe upon His 
Heart, 

Ineffably at peace and nourished 
at His breast, 

We have not lived at Bethlehem. 
And all in vain 

The angels’ song, the shepherds 
and the star; 

For she has wrai us in His 
swaddling clothes 

And in the manger laid us sons 
of God. 

And there upon her bosom, on her 
heart 

Has cradled us new-born with Gcd 
the Word, 

Has dried our tears and fed us 
with her milk. 

We have not looked upon the 
Virgin’s motherhood 

Til we have seen what she is 
meant to show us—God. 





For the 


Advent Wreath 


Black iron circular candle hold- 
er made in Spain holds the four 
candles securely. Decorate it 
with your greens and hang’ it 
from the ceiling or use it on the 
table as a center piece. 

The kit, including four white 


candles $4.95 
Christmas Cards 


by Ade Bethune 


Assorted cards and envelopes: 
Pack A 


25 for $2.00 


Pack B 


10 for $1.50 


Write for a sample copy of 
St. Leo Bulletin 
ST. LEO SHOP, Inc. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


a non-profit corporation for the 
liturgical apostolate 








Picnic and Prayer 


By Mary Beth Mitchell 











Marian Centre, Edmonton, 
Alta.—A recent weekend was a 
memorable one for us. Saturday 
we put a real “push” on the work 
and we were packed to leave by 
four o’clock. The night before, the 
boys had packed all the camping 
equipment and stacked it in the 
garage to be put into the truck 
and car. After a lovely drive, we 
reached Cottonwood Creek camp- 
site in Jasper National Park at ten 
thirty p.m. In no time at all the 
big tent was up and we were all 
enjoying a hot cup of tea in the 
light of a gas lamp. 

Sunday morning, yours truly 
was up at six, and found the first 
glance at the Rockies  breath- 
taking. The rest awakened at in- 
tervals and as they joined one by 
one, we had a bit of a soccer game 
before Mass and breakfast. There 
were nine of us altogether, includ- 
ing Christ in the person of one of 
His priests. 

Father and the boys had slept 
in the car and truck. The girls en- 
joyed the luxury of the huge tent. 

A Cold Angel 

Sunday afternoon we drove to 
Mount Edith Cavell—climbed a 
bit, explored a bit, and had a 
thrilling experience skiing (in our 
running shoes) down part of the 
Angel Glacier. Two hours of this 
was just enough to whet our ap- 
petites for more, so we planned a 
real hike, not a walk, for the next 
morning. 

We were up at five-fifteen Mon- 
day morning—We-~jumped into 
the truck at five thirty, and were 
back at Mount Edith at six, ready 
for our “expedition”. We found it 
fitting to be going “up” on the 
feast of Our Lady’s Assumption. 
Before starting the climb, Father 
blessed us, put us in the hands of 
Our Lady; and we offered in our 
hearts the fun that was to come. 

We planned to tackle the second 
glacier and, if possible, to go over 
the mountain at its lowest point. 
We had only until ten thirty, as 
Father was going to offer Mass 
at eleven. After two hours of 
steady pacing, picking our way 
over huge rocks and climbing 
most of the way, we reached the 
glacier. After careful deliberation 
it was decided too dangerous a 
trek, so-0-0-0, down we went into 
the valley of rocks deposited by 
previous avalanches. Those rocks 
were huge, and ugly and beautiful. 

World of Blackboards 

Now and then we’d hear a 
crash like a roar of thunder and 
would turn and watch snow and 
ice avalanches on the Angel Gla- 
cier. All this time we were five to 
six thousand feet up, and the air 
was sharp and clear and very ex- 
hilerating. We then started up 
the side of the mountain across 
from Edith Cavell. The hardest 
part was pulling oneself up, or 
being pulled, up the straight 
parts, as the whole side was cov- 
ered with slate. It was a bit slip- 
pery, and, as Sally said, it seem- 
ed as if the whole world of black- 
boards had been smashed there. 





We reached the “top”. The 

ak was about a hundred yards 
off, to the left and up, but we had 
run out of time). However, we 
were sure we had found heaven. 
It made me think of the road of 
the cross. You stumble over rocks 
and climb unceasingly, even after 
you're exhausted, and at the top 
well, you just can’t imagine what 
awaits you. 

We could see for miles and 
miles. From below I could see 
only the peaks near me, but up 
there we were in a world of snow- 
covered peaks, lush green valleys, 
winding rivers of all shades of 
green and blue, emerald lakes, 
wild flowers of yellow, red, indigo, 
purple, white . . . and lush car- 
pets of moss. Truly it surpassed 
anything I’ve ever seen. 

We are Blessed 


It took us almost two hours to 
get down .. . we were like lambs 
gamboling through the woods. 
The aromas of spruce and mint 
and moss, and what seemed like 
sweet-smelling spices took us out 
of ourselves. The rolling, crash- 
ing stream we followed! The thick 
dew that soaked through our 
jeans! “The sun that forced its 
way through the tall pines and 
turned the deep greens into gold- 
en greens! Truly we felt like 
children of God exploring the 
beauties of His heaven! Our eyes 
longed to hold these sights al- 
ways before them. We had to keep 
moving fast, but oh, how we want- 
ed to linger, to stay, to take it 
home with us. We won’t forget it. 

Father offered Mass at eleven 
o’clock in the little village 
Church. How wonderful to have 
Christ with us in such a special 
way—to enjoy our fun with us, 
and to thank God for us as He did 
during our own private five-min- 
ute sermon .. to help us to draw 
the connections of all we saw and 
did to God and life in the Aposto- 
late. 

Truly, we are blessed !:! ! 





OUR OWN 
WHO’S WHO 














Sa 3 es sion 
MIKE LOPEZ 

His name is really Herman Mi- 
chael Lopez, but nobody in the 
apostolate calls him anything 
but Mike. He is a gift to Madonna 
House, presented by Our Sunday 
Visitor. He read a piece about our 
Summer School of Catholic Action 
in that paper sometime in 1957. 
He came to the school and decid- 
ed to become a Staff Worker. He 
made his first profession on Aug- 
ust 15th, 1958. Mike was born in 
Valparaiso, Chile, Feb. 23, 1928. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Chile, in Santiago. He attended” 
special postgraduate courses in 
the Universities of Massachusetts 
and of Maine, studying the tech- 
niques of agriculture and food 
preparation and preservation. 

Mike has been a_ production 
manager and an instructor in food 
technology; but when he was as- 
signed to the Casa de Nuestra 
Senora in Winslow, Arizona, his 
principal job was driving a bus, 
taking the school Children to 
and from their classes, organizing 
boy scouts, taking care of an auto, 
and helping out generally. 

His friends sing a song about 
him—“Loping along with Lopez, 
doing whatever he says. But Mike, 
working at present in Madonna 
House does whatever he is asked 
to do. 

He is the son of Antonio and 
Flora Lopez of Santiago, Chile. 
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